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SECRETARY'S REPORT, 


The usual two meetings of the Society were held during the 
year: the Annual Meeting at Leeds, November 15, 1924, and 
the Spring Meeting at York on May 16th, 1925. On both 
occasions the Society was fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Sir W. H. A, Worsley as chairman, At Leeds, 
a paper was read by Mr. G. H. Cowling, entitled “The Felon 
Sewe of Rokeby’’; and at York, Mr. A. H, Smith gave an 
interesting account of his work on ‘The Place-Names of North 
Yorkshire.’ Both papers were followed by a keen discussion, 

One Council Meeting only was held during the year, and 
that of September 23rd, 1925, but it was an industrious one 
and a considerable amount of work was done, The Committee 


members present discussed arrangements, not only for the 
he Spring meeting 


Annual Meeting of the current year and for tl 
of 1926, but looked forward, with valuable Suggestion, to 
meetings two years ahead, when the Society would celebrate 
its goth anniversary. It was hoped that some at least of the 
original members of 1897 might be able to be present at one 
of the meetings and give an account of the work of the Society. 

During the year 1924-25, the Society lost five members by 

death : 
Rev. H. W. T. Bateman, of Bishop Wilton ; 
G, W. Shaw, of Huddersfield; 
S, K. Craven, of Bradford ; 
E. B. Harker, of Birmingham ; 
Thomas Howard, of Manningham, 
Four members withdrew : 
Charles Ratcliffe, Kirkby Malzeard § 
J. W. Mackay, Middleham ; 
Miss Dunderdale, Burwash, Sussex ; 
T. W. Collett, Batley. 
Twenty-six new members have been elected . 

The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer would like to take the 
opportunity of recording her thanks to Mr. E. F. Knowles 
for his kind services as Acting Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
during her absence abroad. 

After paying for the publication of the Transactions and 
all other working expenses of the Society, the Treasurer's 
statement shows a balance of £14 6s. 8d. 

L, H. ALLISON, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer begs to remind Members 
that there are still a number of subscriptions that are 
over-due. : i 

The Annual Subscription to the Yorkshire Dialect Society 
ts 5/-, payable on September joth, to the Hon. Treasurer, 

Miss Atuison, 36, CLARENDON Roap, LEEDS, 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF NORTH 
YORKSHIRE. 


By A. H. Santu. 


In the study of place-names, as in all linguistic studies, we 
must grasp at once the general principles of language. All 
proper names, like the common words of everyday speech, 
develop in form from their origin along certain definite lines. 
And the big principle involved is the change which takes place 
in the pronunciation of words. The sounds of speech change, 
and we are able to define these sound-changes as rules of sound- 
development. O-.E. y, for example (pronounced as the u in 
French une, lune), had several developments in M.E. :—in 1) 
North and East Midlands, y became ij, as in hill (O.E. hyll) ; 
in (2) Kent, it had become e in O.E.: O.E. hyll is found as 
hell in early place-names in Kent; in (3) South-west, it became 
u, as in place-names such as Solihull. 


There are some interesting words in standard English which 
show variant forms: busy (O.E. bysig) had a southern-western 
spelling but a northern pronunciation; bury (O.E. byrgan) 
also has a south-western spelling but a Kentish pronunciation ; 
clutch “‘to grasp’? (O.E. clyccan) is south-western both in 
spelling and in pronunciation, and corresponding to this we 
have a Yorkshire dialect word click, which is the true northern 
form. Another example of regular sound-change is O.E. a. 
In the north it became M.E. @, and in the south M.E. 6. 
O.E. stan has become modern English stone (West Yorks. 
stooan), but Scottish stane (North Yorks. steean). Most words 
containing the sound a in O.E. have followed the same deyelop- 
ment in modern English and the dialects referred to: O.E. 
ban - bone, ald - old, 4c - oak, etc. 


These few examples will show that language develops in 
pronunciation along certain definite paths ; and as place-names 
are fundamentally language, we may be sure that they will 
have followed to a large extent the sound-changes which have 
taken place in the district in which they lie. There is a place, 
Beadlam, near Helmsley, which in more southerly parts of 
England would have been *Boodlam or *Bodlam, The original 
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, Xpodlum “al the houses,”’ aS early 
Onis, form oF ts tilum Bodlum till vase Bupa IN the 
spellings show * q Bewdlam in the 260 rot ae ota 
rsth century, an he name has ahenge as ee to Fi 
a pons modern form [fa] accor (irom 0.1, bot) oan 

hel v ade ve 

ate A a cuch words 5, ’ cal 
Wechioo!” (from O.E. scold): 


roa a 1Ce- es the rules of soun; 
ai Jace-names follow : 
Broadly spe king, P 


: ‘any cases where the true sound 
change. But there aes oe ave been interrupted, and. the 
history of a are honologically be derived from the earliest 
modern form Ca Ae names in the North Riding containing 
recorded forms. ree phonetically be derived from the 
the element Hone the name : Stonegrave near Helmsley was 
earlier spellings © istene-pit or quarry?” (from 


: Steinegrif * d 
in carly times Feit in the réth century the element Steine- he. 


O.N, siein-gryfi fe common English word stone 
came Stone- by analogy wit fe 15th century by analogy with 
Brifieres, changed ©? She North Riding containing O.E. graf 
other Be ae He ave near Ripon (earlier Holgrave) “wood 
“grove,” as in’ eae Keld near Bowes (early Staynhoukeld) 
in the hollow. ; ° pee principle of analogy from a Scandin- 
wes Coed ‘stein-haug-kelda “spring by the stone 
ante Simonstone near Hawes (earlier Simoundestane) 
‘'Sigemund’s rock.’ . . 

Another thing which has interfered awith place-names 
following the general rules of phonology is a very common 
yowel-shortening which took place in early English before two 
or more consonants. The common English place-name Stanton 
(from O.E, stan-tin “farm built of stone’’) should ordinarily 
in the Midlands have become *Stoncion (just as O.E. stan 
became store), but the long vowel 4 was shortened to a 
before -nt-. Brafferton on the river Swale (earlier Bradfortune 
“farm by the broad ford’’) is derived from O.E. Bradford, 
but 4 became a before the consonants -df-. In both cases 
(Stanton and Braflerton) the vowel was shortened at a time 
when O.E, @ had not yet become 6 in ordinary M.E, speech. 
Bossal near York is derived from O.E. *bosg-halh ‘‘hollow 
near the cow-boose,’’? and here 6 was shortened before the 
following consonants. 

In compound words we often find one or more syllables 
falling into disuse and this is particularly noticeable in place- 
names, which are mostly compound words. The result is an 
all-round cutting-down of place-name forms. Appersett near 
Hawes is early Appeltresate ‘‘pasture near the apple-tree.”” 
The various Newshams in North Yorkshire are in early times 
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"at the new houses.” Cotherstone in Teesdale iq 


Neuhusum uss . 
, shortened form of C ullibertestun “Cuthbert's farm.” 

Lastly, among the special instances of the peculiar develop- 
ments of place-names is the interchange of final elements. In 
most cases the change is from one clement to a more common 


type, and is due to analogy with those names in which the 
new element is of frequent appearance, Aysgarth in Wensley- 
dale is, as early spellings show, derived from O.N. *ciki-shar8 
“oak (forest) clearing,’’ but the spelling -garth is not found 
till the 17th century, and then obviously in imitation of the 
numerous place-names in -garth. The endings -head (from 
O.E. heafod), -side (from O.E. sid), and -sett (from O.N, satp 
“4 pasture”’) frequently interchange; Kirby Moorside in Rye- 
dale is lier Moresheued “head of the moor’; Gunnerside 
“Gunnarr’s pasture’ (in Swaledale), Arkleside “Arkil’s pats- 
ture,’” and Swineside “pig pasture’’ (in Coverdale) are all from 
O.N, setr. 

These few examples which illustrate how place-names differ 
from ordinary speech in their development may be summarised 
asi— 

(1) Substitution by analogy with standard English, e.g. 
Stonegrave, 

(2) Vowel shortening before two or more consonants, 
e.g. Stanton. 

(3) Cutting down of forms, e.g. Appersett. 

(4) Interchange of final elements, e.g. Aysgarth. 


Professor Skeat once said that the methods of the etymologist 
and the place-name student were identical. This is true up 
to a certain point, but the various examples we have scen of 
the special problems affecting place-names are sufficient to 
show that there are limitations to the working of Skeat’s 
suggestion. For one thing, there is a vital difference: the 
etymologist is concerned with words which still retain a mean- 
ing for their users; the place-name student is concerned with 
words which have lost nearly all meaning for their users. 
There are names such as Chatteris (C), possibly identical with 
the Yorkshire Catterick, Dyance (Nb), and Dethick (Db), which 
may have had no meaning even as early as Anglo-Saxon times. 
The case of York is interesting too: the early Latin form of 
the name during the time of the Roman occupation was 
Eburacum, and the ultimate origin of the name seems to he 
Brit. eburos ‘‘yew tree.’’ To the Angles this can have had 
little meaning, but they took the British name, pronounced it 
according to Germame habits of articulation as Eoforwic 
(A.S.C.), and gave it a new sense of their own, that of 
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“wild-boar town.'? If we had had no earl Latin ana 
of the name Eburacum, we should probably have been oe iny 
to derive it from the Anglo-Saxon, As we NOW gue leny 
would not be the ultimate origin of the name i and af cr ‘his 
it is the business of the place-name prucient to find the cary 
spelling of a name and to lca that as I might have west 
interpreted when the name was first given to the Place, “Cen 


We have already had examples enough to show that mt 
names change their form generally according to local | tee. 


imes accord} rey 
of speech development and sometimes according to the chanw 
ey tt oO (* 
which are peculiar to place-names; and we have seon 


the object of the student of place-names is to discover ‘ 
meaning of a name at the time when it was given, ‘ple 
this we must base all our investigations on ear] eo) 
a name, The sources of these are numerous after the No Eel 
Conquest, but IT doubt if there are more than a scorn Spellings 
for North Riding names in O.E. sources. This is, of 6s 
a great difficult 


"portance ; 
rkshire, 
edi by ithe 
aries of the 
the Inquis. 


5 oe er Z €S and the 
Yorkshire Archeological Societies, There are many other 


published sources, but there is a still larger mass of unprinted 
MSS. In the Zouch Chapel of the Minster at York, for 
example, there are the Magnum Registrum Album, a large 
manuscript of 400 folios, full of place-name spellings of the 
tenth to the 13th centuries; a large number of Aids and 
Knights’ Fees, and incidental Charters relating to the posses. 
sions of the metropolitan church. In the Minster Library 
there is an important MSS. copy of the Chartulary of St. Mary’s 
(York), and a large number of deeds (known as the Hailstone 
Collection). There is much material at Oxford, at the British 
Museum, and in the Public Record Office, The collection of 
material is, therefore, an enormous task. The work is not 
easy, for it demands a certain amount of editorial skill } and, 
in the case of MSS., of paleography. Even in such good 
editions as the Charter Rolls (Public Record Office) 
sionally find an error: in the parish of Hawnby, for example, 
we find mention of Sinles, Wath, apparently the names of 
two places, neither of which could be identified. The MS, has 
siitleswath, which should be read as Snileswath, or Sniles- 


We occa. 


* This was noticed in a later volume of the Charter Rolls, 


it 


worth, meaning Snigil’s ford)’ (fro igre 
*Snigill, and O.N, vad). (from ON, Personal nanie 
Another dilhculty is the identificatio: ACES - 
in early deeds. Often it is impossible to say sy enentioned 
Hottone is a particular Hutton ; only a stray renee an early 
Jandowner, tenant, or priest, or the mention of aannes toa 
can afford us any clue. Sometimes Places can Y places 
be identified with places on the modern an no longer 
dealt with in Richmondshire, no less x 22 Dames 
including M.E. field names). In ee Beale are unidentified 
of a name after Domesday Boole : 
Normanebi ‘‘the Norwegians’ Pea ae pee lost 
common type for Melmerby near Ripon ickhill.t The 
the Melmerby near Coverham is Melmorbi 
distinct names ; the Ripon one means ‘‘f 
(O.N. malmr, gen. malmay), and the Cov 
farm’? (from O,N. Melmor, ultimately 


Early forms, therefore, for ; ; apes 
lace-names and there ek = ne basis ol TEAL (Si 
P ) € many ancillary subjects, such 
topography, archeology, and history. The large numb ar 
purcly topographical names such as Sandbum “Sandy b: ot 
Clifton ‘‘farm by a cliff or bank,” Overtgn ‘farm one Rees 
Myton ‘‘farm near the confluence of two Tivers,”’ or Bae 
‘farm by the broad ford,’’ should be checked and verified ey 
actual knowledge of the places. Only a knowledge ott H 
ography can decide whether Rawcliffe (earlier Rautheclif) on 
tains the O.N. adjective raudr “‘red’? or the Scandinavian 
personal name Rau¥r. The names Crambe and Buttercrambe 
are derived from an unrecorded O.E. *cramb “crook bend,”’ 
and the significance of these names is made clear when We 
find that both places are situated in the serpentine bends of 
the river Derwent. Sometimes it happens that topographical 
knowledge will correct a suggested etymology: in most 
instances of O.E. heah in place-names the meaning is ‘thigh, 
lofty,’’ as in Henley or Healey “thigh meadow,’” but where 
we find a Henley on low-lying level ground the same explan- 
ation will not hold. In such cases O.E. healt means “important, 
chief.”” Heworth near York contains O.E. heah used in this 
sense of ‘‘importance.’’ 


n of pla 


rm on sandy ground’? 
erham one ‘‘Melmor’s 
from O.Irish Maelmuire), 


Local pronunciations of names are interesting and generally 
represent the true local development of the spellings collected. 
for any name. The first element of Coxwold is never found 


* As a matter of fact, the place is mentioned in Registrum 
Honoris Richmondiae (Brit-Mus. MS., Cotton Faustina B vii., 
folio Sod), but apparently this is a digest of the relevant 
part of Domesday Book. 


_— 
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i y ings; they are of the ty 

s Cox- in early spellings; t YPe Cuk 
“Cuca's forest Jand,’? so that the form Cox. offers yee 
difficulty, but the local pronunciation [kukud] is the = 
development of the earlier Cukewald, 


The evidence of history and archeology is als 
The annal 876 of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle whi 
the Danes ‘“‘dealt out the lands of Northumbria ; 
plough them and earn their living by them” provides US With 
terminus a quo for Scandinavian names in Yorkshire, Th 
name Kingston-on-Hull was first recorded in 1284 when a 
monks of Meaux conveyed their vill at Hull to the teh 
tpso facto the place was a kynges-tun, and for some ye: 
new name was purely documentary, _ Local family hi 
of great value: Hutton and Norton Conyers wer 
r2th and 313th centuries by the family of C 
Miniott by the Miniots. Sheriff Hutton has in its ¢ 


and, where ear] 
spellings can be identified with modern names, there are usually 
mounds still extant. Place-names containing chester or caster 
(from O.E. cester) as a rule indicate Roman camps. It js 
interesting to note that this element is never found in North 
Riding place-names. Brough (from O.E, burh) is used for 
“‘a hill top camp,”’ as at Brough, and Addlebrough in Wensley-— 
dale, where Roman fortifications have been discovered. Mr 
Crawford? has shown that place-names like Fawler (Oxford) 
from O.E. fagan-flore ‘‘spotied floor’? indicate a Roman tessel- 
ated pavement. This is of interest as the poet of Beowulf 
describes the hall built by Hrodgar as having a fagne flor 
“a tesselated pavement,” another instance of borrowing 
from the “higher culture.” A number of Southern English 
place-names can be explained by reference to landowners. 
Blackmanstone (Kent) was held T.R.E. by one Blacman, Her-_ 
ringstone (near Charminster) was held in 1285 by Adam — 


* Vide Introduction to the Survey of English Place-names, 
143. ‘ 
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Harang, Corstone (Devon), earlier Corbineston 
from Peter Corbin who lived there about 1240, ar pas 
bk 


(in Huish) from. William Lovel who lived abate nd Lovistone 
in the North Riding is named from one Joel ie 3. Jolby 
about 1219, or earlier, Who lived 


Early spellings, therefore, forn 
tions, and where Possible we 
by the application of to 
archeological information 


n the basis of ; 


ur iny 
should conf i 


rm our 
hist 


estiga. 
lymologies 
Orical, and 


Pographical, dialectal, 


swat t be clas: 
The general Problems Has a 


The Special Problems deal more directly With 
individual names, and naturally each 
county has its own special problems. Vea 


The question of comr 
place-names is important 
worp) ‘‘enclosure’’ 
and that in Heworth near York. 
not adduced at all. As these two eleme; 
common in other Parts of Eng] 
that wurp and stow were r 
Yorkshire in O.E. times. 
these two words may, 
influence, by which Scandinav 


mon elements in the Nor 
» The commo 


The ending ley (from O.E, leah) is jon the other hand, well 
evidenced. In an O.E. charter (K.C.D., I, 232) O.B. leah 
is translated by Latin campus, and the usual English inter- 
pretation is ‘‘field, meadow.”’ But comparative methods often 
show that these wide meanings can often be narrowed down : 
Professor Mawer has, for example, shown that stow is no 
longer simply ‘‘a place,’’ but a “place dedicated to the Service 
of the church.’”’ So, too, we can specify more closely the 
meaning of O.E. leah. The Corresponding O.H.German 16h 
means “‘clearing overgrown with brushwood” and is cognate 
with the Latin lucus ‘a grove.’ The underlying idea of O.E. 
leah seems to be ‘‘wood, forest’? and its meaning was without 
doubt ‘‘clearing (and afterwards a meadow) in a forest.’ 
This is borne out by a number of place-names in the old 
Forest of Wensleydale: Wensley “Wendel’s clearing,”’ Brad- 


1 Vide Ops citaerantatts 
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ley ‘broad clearing,” Leyburn “‘stream by the forest 
and a lost Alilneslete p cleatlne oa tS ean It 
ight interesting to note the number of other nam 

detrict eecune “woodland” ¢ Aiskew (O.N, ciki-shgy n 
wood,"’ Aikbar (O.N. “eiki-berg) oak hill,” Witton 

“widuetun) ‘farm in the wood,’’ Cotescue (O.N, * Shoti-uos 
“hunter's. wood," Woodhall, Aysgarth (earlier 4 Sho py) 
from O.N. *eiki-skarb) “oak forest clearing," Litherskeeyy arth 
*hliSar-skogr) “wood on the hillside,” Snaizcholme 
sneis-um) “the brushwood,'' and Widdale (ON 
“woody valley." 


Place-names in -ing are of great antiquity, as p, 
Elewall has shown'!, and probably denote Anglian ectige 
carlier than the 6th century : Gilling occurs twice in the Nats 
Riding, and is “the settlement of the men of Getla,"” Pick ort] 
is “the settlement of the Picerings,"’ Fyling of the Fj st 
Kiplin of the men of Cipela, Names in -ingham (0,8. 
-ham) are probably of as early origin. Lastingham 
“home of the men of *Last,’’ Hovingham of the 
Barningham of the Beorningas. 


“Cleary 
1 i by Au 


Names in -inglon, however, are of much later dat 
probably indicate a different kind of settlement from the c 
-ing and -ingham names. Most of the -ingtons mea any) 
possessed by a single man" (whose name is found in the 
element): Stillington (earlier Slinelington) is rather “the f 
of *Styfela”’ than the “farm of the Styfelings.’’ N. 
this type no doubt belong to the oth and roth centu 
the -ing- is not derived from an O.E. genitive plu 


first 
a 
ames of 
Mes, and 
ral -inga, 


(which would denote the Styfelings) ; but from a sufix -ing 
which denotes singular possession, just as the O.E. wea 


genitive singular -an did in such names as Habton “Hab 
farm’ (from O.E, *Habantun), or VWunton ‘FHuna's farm’ 
(from O.I. *Munantun), The distribution of the oldest -ings 
names throughout the country shows that they are found in 
the fertile valleys of rivers, and where they are found on 
high ground they are as a rule near a Roman road. This is 
in itself sufficient to show their antiquity, But this is not 
the case with the -inglon names. They are found all ove 
the country, and the variation between -an forms and -ing 
forms in a single name shows that they denote singular poss 

sion rather than clan-possession. Lockton (near Pickering) 
“Loen'’s farm'’ appears in early spellings as Locketon (from 
O.E, *Locanton), and Lockinton (from O.E, *Locingtun) ; and 
the implied development in the O,E. manorial system—the idea 


1 English Place-Names in Ing (Lund, 1923). 
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of personal possession—points to a late origin 
of name, 


for this type 


The first clements of place-names may be 


divided j 
a ne nto { 
general classes :—(1) personal names, and (2) descriptive Sit 


Personal names form a very large 
names of such common types as Allerton 'Aufhere’ 
Burneston ‘‘Bryning’s farm,’’ Smeaton ‘Smiths’ far 
we are faced with a difficulty that a place-name obvious) 
tains a personal name, but that the personal name is dart 
record. In Terrington (earlier Tiverintone) we have oa 
unrecorded personal name *Tifera, but this name is ora 
again in Teversham (Camb.), Teversall (Notts.), and Tarte 
(Dev.). Sometimes the actual personal name is not (ound 
at all in other place-names and independently. But we know 
that the ane ang pet: formed diminutive personal names 
by adding the suffixes -ela and -ica to existing ¢j zi 
names (such as Brun, Ceol, Stuf), And it 50, ieee 
if a particular diminutive form is found only once in a place- 
name, other diminutives are found in independent use on in 
other place-names. Stillington, for example, in early spellin s 
is Stivelington which means ‘‘Styfela’s ene Ths ae 
*Styfela, we may be sure, did exist, for it is a diminutive 
of O.E. Stuf (which is recorded), it occurs again as the first 
element of Stillingfleet (E.Rid.) earlier Stivelingflete, and 
another diminutive form of O.E. Stuf, *Styfica, may be the 
first element in some such names as Stetchworth (Camb.) 
Stewkley, etc.“ The names of saints are found in Hinderwell 
and Hinderskelfe (Saint Hild), Oswaldkirk (Saint Oswald) 
Feliskirk ‘‘church of Saint Felix ’” (as in Felixstowe) antl 
Romaldkirk ‘‘church of Saint Romwald.? An account of 
Saint Romwald is preserved in Whytford’s Martiloge : “ard 
Nov. In Englond also the feest of Saynt Rumwold, the kynzes 
sone of Northumberlond, that forthwith whan he Was borne 
cryed with lowde voyce sayeng thre tymes togyder these 
wordes: ‘I am a chrystyan’; and than required the sacrament 


Number of places 


S farm,’ 
m.”’ Often 


* Personal names recorded in O.E. are quoted without 
further reference from Redin’s Uncompounded Personal Names 
in Old English (Uppsala) and Searle’s Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum (Cambridge) ; Scandinavian personal names from 
Lind’s Binamn and Dopnamn, Nielsen’s Olddanske Person- 
navne, and Lundgren-Brate’s Personnamn fran medeltiden 
(Svenska Landsmal). 5 
2 Many of these names no doubt contain O.E. styfic 
stump,”’ from O.E. styfician “to root up’? and from O,E, 
styficung ‘‘clearing.’”’ 
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of baptym and after to have masse and Was eon n 
than he made a noble sermon with meruayloug food Ane 
and lyued thre dayes, and so departed and lyeth jy Bude 
ful of myracles.” Ry 

Scandinavian  place-names in most Yorkshire } 
contain personal names 5 such as Towthorpe “Tofi's ‘Stan, 
Bransby and Bransdale “Brand’s farm, valley.» ‘Mapa 
“Styr's farm,’ Mowthorpe “Muli's Village,” Ofte Stenrgh 
a Norse by-name entering into a Yorkshire place-tiny Weir 
Seandinavians were very partial to nicknames. ma, 
Icelandic literature we find mention of Olaf pa . c 
peacock, Hrdlfr kraki Ralph the crow, porkell Jp Mag 
of the lock (he had a lock of hair on the left side of bork 
which was lighter than the eit Guinlaugr ormstnuy, S Neng 
laug of the serpent’s tongue (he was known for fis i 
sharp tongue), These nicknames were so common Ha 5 1 
avia that they frequently entered into a place-name it ANdin, 
the man’s ordinary name: Hana-tin is named frony a of 
hani or E. the cock, Belgs-dalr from Olaf belgr on “Vind, 
wise old man'. The nickname Belgr is also found 0, tha 
Wensleydale place-name Bellerby. Ugglebarnb 


in th, 
. aE VK Batt) 
is ‘‘the farm of (a man nicknamed) Ugl-bar¥i, the o ar Whitt 


wl bi by 

ear 

The second branch of first elements we termed desc ae 
words. CTIPtive 


In discussing the value of topographical knowl. 


led 
aid to place-name studies we saw what a large Se as 


aan A num! 
names were purely descriptive, names like Morton ber of 
farm,” Hutton ‘farm on a spur of land,” Norton «OOF 


farm.’’ They relate “‘rather to the nature of the groundaene 
to the life of the people settled upon it’?, and, of ¢ than 
are not of much value for historical purposes. But eae 
have value for lexicography, as we saw in the case suk 
leah. Ey 
The foregoing remarks refer chiefly to An 
dinavian place-names. Celtic names are usually descriptiy 
as Mr. Gordon and I pointed out in the last issue of e 
Transactions of this Society. Apart from river-names a few 
British names still survive in North Yorkshire. Alnema een 
tainly Celtic and was probably originally a river-name AS 
was Leeming; the name Alne should be connected with Brit 
alaunos (Ptolemy), the exact meaning of which is not clear. 


glian and Scan. 


* Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen im England and Zuy 
Englische Namenkunde (Halle). 


? Introduction to the Survey of English Place-Names, 36. 
* Transactions, 1925, 11, s.v. Lune. 
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Thirsk (carlier Treske) is fro: 
water."’ Crayke is from a Briti 
origin of our word crag; York 
Sometimes a Celtic word has survived in 

place-name: O.E. broce (from Brit. No} 


is found in Brocka Beck (earlier Broce » ef, bree} 
the badger hole’’) in Goathland ; a clebeck “stream cae 
“head, top’’ is found in Penhill > Penno (Wels 


ert near Mj Sh pen 
thos “moor, wood” is sai Middicham ; ) 


ud to occur jn s Welsh 
and the old names of the Roman stations: soa Catterick 
(?=Malton) are probably of Celtic origin? ‘as Bracchiun 


There are other traces of Celtic j 
Birkby (from Brettcbi) “the Briton 
in York called Brettegate “the B 


distribution of such names it’ seems lik 

= = = s ely 

population of Yorkshire were not drives yon the Celti 
rather that they have mingled more freely ah hills, b 
and Scandinavian settlers than in other counties.2 Ne Anglian 


The Anglian settlement was Steatest in the Ez 
first, judging by the Provenance of -ing and =; 
But there were several settlements in the North Ria c 
district about Pickering Marshes along the The 
Cleveland Hills into Ryedale was « eae OS 
the lost wapentake of Dickering (Ek ra te <ering, 
in Gillamooe Hovingham S_ wall); Gilling found too 
this. A settlement seems to hay. 
road of Leeming Lane or Watling Street : Kiplin 
and Barningham. According to this the zi > 
to have settled much in North Yorkshj appear 
century. But many names in 
by new Scandinavian names after the Danish 
settlement. The early settlements are really clan Settlements, 
and names in -ing are not place-names but Clan-names. Thys 
Gilling is simply “‘the Getlings and all the men dependent on 


that clan.’’ It was only later that they came to be regarded 
as place-names. 


Nfluence in Yor! 
s’ farm,’ and 


es, c. 
: a 
titons’ street.2) pat Street 


Scandinavian influence has been thoroughly dealt with by 
Mr. Goodall and Professor E. V. Gordon in Previous numbers 


* It seems more likely that the first element is a personal 
name O.N. Rosst. 

* The question of Celtic loanwords in English is fully treated 
by Forster, Keltisches IWortgut in Englischen, Halle 1921. 

“2? y. also the introduction to the River-names of Yorkshire, 
Transactions, 1925. 
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G 

Skipton! (O.Nb. scip-tun) “sheep farm,” the Scand 
sounds g, k have been substituted for the norma] Inaviy 

y, ch; Goathland, too, exhibits a late Scandina n 
change of d to th. The early spellings of the name ay, und 
sistently Godeland(a), Gotheland(a) (Whitby Chartul, © co 
and the name seems to be from O.E. Godan-land « 
land.”” In O.N. a sound change took place of d to th 4 
such words as O.N. gudr (=O.E. god) “god,” ON’ as in. 
(= O.B. god) ‘good,’ and alter the Scandinavian settee 
had taken place Goathland appears to have undergone ay 
same change. The loss of w before w in O.N. is oceasi ik 
found to have taken place in England in some na: 


Engli 
Vian ee 


Onally 
mes pf 


O.N. word was substituted for an English: a solitary spell 
in Symeon of Durham leads us to suppose that Tocketts (n 
Guisborough) was from O.E. at peofes-colum ‘‘the thie! 
cottages,’’ but all later spellings show that the O.N. personel 
name Tofi was substituted. Similarly, Raweliffe (Redcar) wa: 


1 See further Lindqvist, M.E. Place-names of Scandinavi 
Origin (Uppsala 1912), and Ekwall in Introduction to the 
Survey of English Place-names (Cambridge 1924), 55 ff. 
2 Whitby Chartulary (Surt. Soc.), i, 1. ff. 
cf. O.Swed. Getlinge (Hellquist, Svenska Ortsn, pa’ 
INGE, 34). 
4 A similar case is Skipwith (E.Rid.). Early forms z 
variously Scipwic and Skipwit, and it seems probable 
the original form was O.E. Scip-wic, with O.N. sk- substitu 
for O.E. sc (=sh) and O.N. vidr “wood” for O.E. wie ““d 
ing.’’ It should be noted, however, that # and c we 
indistinguishable in the handwriting of the 13t 
centuries. 
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+ pPeadeclife ‘the red cliff,’ but O.E. read was replacec 
O.E, Roate Howden was O.1. @t Heafiddane (H.G.8, 
but later forms (Houcden, ctc.), contain O.N, hojud 
“head”? This last word is interesting too, for it exhibits 
O.N. u-mutation (i.e. the earlier form was *hafud—ef. O,E, 
heafod—but the following u caused a to become 0), and where 
the word occurs 1n the later form we may be sure of a late 
stratum of settlement? ; it frequently Appears in M.IE. place- 
names as houeth, houed, and in the lorest Proc dings) 6f 
the 14th century relating to the Forest of Pickering’, it appears 
as houth or howth. It seems probable that some of the Howes 
in the district are really from this word, as Black Howes from 
an earlier Blakhoued. O.N, holdr “yeoman'? (=helep ‘war- 
rior’’) is another word which was borrowed in its late form; 
hold occurs independently in English (N.E.D. s.v.), and also 
enters into two lost places in the North Riding called Holdelithe 
“the hold’s slope’ (from O.N. hlid). 


For the abbreviations used in the foregoing paper, v. The 
River-names of Yorkshire in the last issue of the Transactions. 
On the whole, detailed references to early sources have been 
avoided for reasons of space available, but these spellings 
have been most carefully checked, and no etymology is sug- 
gested if early spellings (not necessarily given) do not more 
or less confirm it. ‘ A.H.S. 


1 As a rule u-mutation had not taken place when the main 
body of Scandinavians settled in England; consequently we 
almost always find a-forms instead of 0, as in the common 
M.E. field-name flat from O.N. *flatuR (later O.N. flot), 
‘ta level piece of land,’’ Hagg from O.N. *haggwu-, later 
hogg ‘‘a clearing in a wood.’” 


2 PRO. Duchy of Lancaster Rec, Misc. Books, 1, 2 (passim). 


A NEW GLOSSARY OF THE DIALE 


CT Op 
HUDDERSFIELD DISTRICT, — OF 


By W. E. Harcn, T.R.Hist.S, 


(Note.—The following paper is a revised and, in the 
part of it, a considerably enlarged version of 
paper given at the Society's Annual Meeting at S 
University last November, on the same subject. Refer, 
to the accompanying prospectus of the Glossary, 
the Editors have kindly allowed to be inserted in q 
current Transactions, will enable readers to follow 
closely the phonetic spelling in Part 2 of the Paper, 


In preparing a paper on a topic such as that of a dial 
glossary as a whole there is so much ‘‘material'’ to ¢ 
the aspects of it are so varied, that it becomes necessary p 
only to make selections for treatment but also to co 
those selections considerably. If I fail to make my sub 
interesting or clear, it will be because of having too my 
to say rather than too litle: the same cause may make q 
appear to switch rather abruptly from one topic to another, — 


I propose to divide the paper into two parts, and in 
first to describe the objects and main features of the Glossa 
in the second, to give, as far as time allows, some resul 
found in its compilation, and to illustrate them by a 
examples taken chiefly from its earlier pages. But, b 
dealing with the Glossary itself, I should like to remark 
a topic connected with dialect gencrally. 


It is the general opinion that dialects are fast disapp 
under the adverse influences of modern social life 
appears to be a lamentable fact: due largely to the ad: 
of general education and wider general reading among 
masses, contemporary with the vast increase of means 
intercommunication and consequent intercourse between 
parts of the country. Adults of all classes and all ages, b 


2m 


specially the feminine portion of them, are growt 
ae to drop their mother-dialects and try “to tale fee 
stimulated thereto by the example of their children, especialy 
the girls. The young people generally are being downs daily, 
in the schools, into the most modem “correct foxsa 4 
speech, which is enforced, as were, by the derisive attitude 
that a great majority of their teachers 
dialect forms whatever—in word or speech. i 
ened disappearance of dialects inevitable? Has Fate decreed 
that, in another century or two, the philologicai archeologists 
of the day, equipped with tools, satchel books and glosses 
will be making rambling excursions into the remote hi 

and country-sides to collect dialect-relies, or P 
into the archives of their “‘classieal’* literature for Gialect- 
fossils and the data to “‘place”’ them Correctly? 
think not; to think that our preseat dialects can be Preserved 
and used as “‘living’’ media of Specch—if proper Steps are 
taken now and in the near future for that Purpose. Why 
should North-country men and Women, boys and giris—par- 
ticularly the Me and sents be ashamed of the forcefaj 
and expressive, if somewhat rugged, speech of thei fathers 
and forefathers? The lowland Scots, who have 2 dizkect inp 
many respects akin to our owm—to say nothing of the Welsh, 
the Irish, and the Flemish—are not ashamed of their ancestra] 
speech, but rejoice proudly in their use of it alone with 
standard English: in the power of a dual tongue. And so 
ought we of the Northern counties. 


To preserve our dialects I would venture to suggest tha 

in the first place, an endeavour should definitely be mode 2 

show thinking people the true character of Gialects— heir 

ancient and honourable lineage ; that every real dizkez (apast 

from slang, which is not dialect} is Pure in its pearson 

in its grammar, in its pronunciation; and follows cestaia 

definite rules of usage, all bemg as traceable back to oldex, , 
and often very old, stages of language as is the standard 

English. In the second place I would suggest that, as T 

believe thinking people would then no longer be ashamed but { 
proud of their dialect, they should be induced to employ it ‘ 
openly, as a second and intimate mode of speech amone them- 

selves, along with standard English for polite or formal occa- 

sions, and thus, like the Scots and others, cultivate the regular 

use of a dual tongue. There are further methods of Preservine 

our Yorkshire dialects which could, as I think, be worked 

through the joint control of the Yorkshire Dialect Society and | 
the two West Riding Universities ; ‘but one cannot now 

enlarge upon them. Time and place both forbid. 


—— ti ‘(‘CS™COCOCr; 
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To come now to the subject proper of this Papen 
particular dialect I have. tried to register in my Gisee Th 
that spoken in the basin-like district around Hudden tf 
including the populous valleys of the rivers Holme ang Fost! ‘ 
which converge upon the basin from the Pennines oln, 
south side. This dialect is No. 1 of the nine vant Koy 
the Eastern North Midland Group of dialects which 
to the late Dr. A, J. Ellis, embraces the whole 
Yorkshire. The two western varieties of the Groy 
Huddersfield, (2) Halifax; the north-central Varieties 
Keighley, (4) Bradford, (5) Leeds, (6) Dewsbury (with Ban 
the south-central varieties are (7) Rotherham, 8) § f 
and the eastern variety is (9) Doncaster and a str} 
Of all these South Yorkshire dialects the most closel 
in grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation to that of Haas 
field are, I think, first (2), then (7) and (8). ley 


The variations are, of course, chiefly in pronunciation « 
these begin to be especially noticeable on going N.E, (oven 
Dewsbury), where within five or six miles the dialect vous 
development from O.E. 4, for example, changes from 
of ¢3 in our dialect to ah beyond Ravensthorpe. Thus the = 
ing: ‘‘Au’m bean desn t’tesn’’ with us, becomes in Dewsbasd 
“Ah'm bahn dahn Utahn.”” Also our flat @ becomes a sy 
¢>3; thus our pronunciation of Batley=Batls there, > Our 
variations in vocabulary between us and our neighbours ar 
comparatively few; but the regional limitations of one word 
in particular are very striking : our quite common verb to ong 
(=to attempt, try to do, offer, etc.) is not known five ete 
away on Emley Moor and the area around it, nor hav il 
found any certain evidence of its use on the higher lande 
which slope westwards and northwards from the Huddersfie 
basin.* - 


One of my chief objects in compiling the Glossary has heen 
to refute the vague but commonly held notion that a dialeci 
is more or less the product of chance, or of haphazard inven: 
tion on the part chiefly of ignorant country people living long 
ago, and that it is therefore both uncouth and harsh in pro- 
nunciation and full of words not to be found in any English 
dictionary. I hope I have succeeded in that refutation, and 


*I would suggest that the above examples are illustrations 
of the interesting use which can be made of regional geography 
as well as regional history in investigating the local distrib 
of dialects. j 
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thus have converted at least a few “scornful coffers’ into 
proud users, Another object has been to collect all the material 
available in this Particular dialect for the furtherance of the 
study of dialects i" General, a study which has of late years 
become an increasingly important aid in the study of Janguages 
themselves. A third Object, to me an important one, has beea 
to afford an inducement ‘0 young students to take up the 
ee ecoeng Workofi further! research both into this particular 
dareeand into other Neighbouring ones, To such students 1 
intellecHinIR eaetee My own experience, a little new world of 


3 and profit. 

X dialect has not been Completely investigated until (1) its 
Meet en () Its Pronunciation, (3) its grammar, and (4) its 
aan ae aries) have been fully ascertained and recorded. 
P Han aed Ww my own dialect, the first and second of these 
Gio ee as fully as T could register them in the present 

ose y i the grammar I have done quite separately in the 
rough, but it awaits completion until the Glossary is published. 
The exact Scographical limits of the dialect require much 
further investigation, They and those of neighbouring dialects 
Present almost unexplored fields of pleasure and health for true 
dialect-lovers to ramble over in their leisure hours. 


The Glossary contains over 4,000 head-words, and to these 
have yet to be added, im_an Appendix, a list of words used 
both in dialect and in standard English but with dialect- 
pronunciation. To about 94 Or 95 per cent. of the head-words 

i » the great majority of which will, 
I think, be found accurate. The task of verification and cor- 
rection, by reference to the Oxford En 


derivations will doubtless 
have purposely Suggested in the hope of evoking better ones 


per cent. to be O.E. ; roughly about 20 per cent. are Scandin- 
avian ; 20 per cent. are O.Fr.; 1 per cent. Keltic, and the 
rest various. As far as time allows, I will refer to these 
groups later. 

To register the dialect Pronunciation accurately I have 
adopted a phonetic scheme of spelling based on that in 
Wright's Windhill Grammar, with variations of my own 
intended to make the Glossary more easily readable for sub- 
scribers who have little or no acquaintance with phonetic 
spelling. But such a system is highly necessary, if dialect- 
study is to be tarried on, in order to enable students to collate 
and compare accurately two or more dialects. 
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ULTS FOUND IN THE COMPILATION OF qhp 
GLOSSARY. 


xamination of the Glossary for the purposes of tj 
— hae bees much hindered in consequence of the nie u 
consisting —for convenience of correction and printing—of g 
2,000 slips, an adequate survey of which cannot be made, 
results of such examination are necessarily rather scrappy 
and incomplete. The proper survey of the book must, there. 
fore, be left till after its publication when, may T hope, the 
work of reviewing the whole will be undertaken by other 7 
not only by the critics and students but by ‘‘gencral’ readerg 
who, I trust, will be able to find many half-hours of interes 
and amusement in the book, when once they have, as | 


urge them to, become familiar with its form and spelling, 


| had intended, in the first place, to give some of the resul 
which I have collected regarding the development of our dialect. 
pronunciation from that of its parent languages; but I fing 
it too complicated a subject to deal with in a short genera| 
paper. Therefore, though it is a feature of dialect-study ire 
is both interesting and important, consideration of it will, 
have to be deferred till the Glossary itself appears. ie 


Vocabulary (i). In making a rough classification of ¢] 
glossarial words according to origin, let us first touch upon 
our local grammatical words and forms. These are almost 
entirely of O.E. origin. There are many noteworthy peculiar- 
ities (not confined to this dialect, however); a few of the 
more striking are: the old plural nouns childer, (children’ ; 
in, (eyes) ; shuin, (shoes) ; the pronoun sufhx -seln or -sen 
(self, selves) as in hiz-seln or -sen, (himself) ; uz-seln or -sen, 
(ourselves) ; etc. ; the possessive pronouns it, (its), and uz, 
(our)—the latter especially interesting as being, I believe, from 
an *O.E. genitive sere (later O.E, 0), of which our dialect 
(along with others) bas kept the curtailed form us, while modem 
English has the contracted form our from O.E. tre. Am 
verbs: we have retained many past tenses and past princi 
now obsolete in modern English, a few being—brust (to bur 
priest, brussn ; get (to get), gat and gét, gettn ; find and faund 
(to find), fen, fun; kum (to come), kim, kumn; neid (to 
knead), néd, noddn ; tlim and tlaum (to climb), tlem and tlum, 
tlumn; and many others. We have also retained in a ost 
invariable use the present tense plural -(e)n, which was a 
characteristic verbal ending of the Midland dialect of 
our dialect being probably the most northerly of those sti 
using that suffix. (In parenthesis I may say that I have no 
yet completely ascertained the exact northern and western 


lI. Some Res 
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limits of the sufix, but hope to do so later on®.) By exception 
a few grammatical words are of Scandinavian origin, however, 


such being buath, (both) {ware (0 ) 
DL AWOFSG ast tense singular 
and plural of the verb the) be 3 (worse), the past tense singula 


Wor (was, were) > mun must) ; 
mpn, (perhaps), and some ethers! (Was, e)5 »( )i 


(u.) Turning now to the Non-grammatical words in our 
dialects as bang: more generall Bareradllng! thebe derive yari- 
ously from) OE.) O.NG Vand) O.lrr, origins in something: like 
the proportions already stated, If, however, we take only 
the strictly dialectal Words Not in general use in standard 
English, the Percentage of Old Norse (Scandinavian) words 
would, I think, be Considerably higher; and the same remark 

~, Have no means of actua ison—apply 
also to other dialects of the S,\, Range aaa Tbe 
are wen ; but if an investiga- 
u 3 ito ersal of the i central 
Yorkshire after William the Sonate mae rae cee 
069, it would probably be found, I 
of them, largely Scandinavian, fled 
to the shelter of the foot-hills and valleys of the S.\V Riding, 
then forest-covered and thi : 


number names containi: 
the Riding is remarkable : in the Hudde 


hood alone aré some twenty or more. 
too, are Scandinavian wo i 
farming, while many other. 
with ordinary, everyday life 
O.E. origin. Whatever 
seem sure indications that 
ality, early settled in our di 
atingly. (a) Connected with farm 
f 1 buin, (a cow-stall) ; 
buis, (manger, stall) ; buith, (booth or hut) ; busvi, (pet child, 
Post), gimber or gimmer, (a 
d to call a horse), and kush, 
a child’s name for cow) ; leth 
(th=dh), (a barn), mistle, (cow-house) ; probably gisrz, 
(harness), and pla, (plough) ; several names having the general 
meaning of ‘‘enclosure’’ of some kind : wgg (hagg), ég (haigh), 


*A short dialogue will illustrate this common use of yerbal 
-(e)n: ‘‘Wisr dun yo kum thr3?” “Wi kumn thrs ‘Smithy 
Place.”’* “‘Yo'n wokt pn (walked perhaps)?” ONG, wiln 
kumn i’ t’bus ; but wi wokn sumtaumz, wen wi startn us (our) 
wark stefter t’breikfsst." 
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arth (yard), intsk (intake), ing (meadow), reing . 
aaa and others. (b) A few out of many Sea on 
terms of everyday affairs are:—addle, (to earn); ase dan 
harsh to touch) ; beggin (a meal, food curried) ; bean (goin D 
dill (to lull a child) ; dollsp, (a lump, mass) 5 draeff, ldrepg y 
dézi, (mazy); dlammer, (to talk loudly); dlemmi, (noisy) | 
elder, (rather) ; endz, (hands) } srple, (to walk lame, crough) } 
faul, (a file, e., a mean, cralty fellow) i flit, (to remove) ; etn 
(gain, convenient) ; gop, (a vain, frivolous woman) ; Ra’ 
(bread) ; lash, (to comb the hair); lopper, (to clot) ; seventh 
words meaning to beat, to thrash, etc. : bensil, best, Jam 
lark, with others; mesl, (to grow mouldy) ; mest, (to moult ; 
feathers) ; nisr, (a kidney) ; tlivver, (to climb, clamber), 

(2) With regard to our local words and pronunciation of Old 
French origin, we have a good many examples of the former 
and, unless I am much mistaken, an unusually large number 
of examples of the latter. Any explanation of these facts 
will have to refer, it seems to me, to the Norman-French 
occupation of Castle Hill, which overlooks the Huddersfield 
basin, by Tlbert de Lacy (the Norman lord of many West 
Riding manors granted to him by William I.) or by his imme. 
diate descendants, as an outpost from Pontefract (Pémfret _ 
to dominate a region then very difficult to control. Stewards 
or other lieutenants, and their various grades of henchmen 
would be settled there, and their Norman-I’rench speech would 
considerably influence that of the locality. An examination of 
the Glossary shows some such special influence clearly, or so 
it seems to me. (a) Among many O.Fr. words will be found :— 
wrrin, (a spider) ; bosen, (a badger), besl, (a ball) ; bulli, (to 
roll, trundle) ; bezzil, (to drink deeply, carouse) ; dorm, (to 
doze); dubb'er, (a large dish, platter) ; fruzz, (to rumple), and 
fruzzinz, (fluff); kal, (to gossip), liter, (a layer) ; lénd, (level 
grass-land) ; mons, (a heap or mess) ; mimo, (gesture) ; poiz, 
(to kick) ; posnit, (porridge-pot) ; praul, (a pair-royal, three) 5 
trollsp, (a slattern) ; tronz, (a steel balance) ; ussle, (rubbish 
and usslement, (odds and ends) ; voider, (a basket). (b) Still 
more is N.Fr. influence shown in our dialect-pronunciation of 
words in modern English derived from O.Fr. through M.E 
as for instance in:—Bismand, (Beaumont, a frequent si 
name) ; brauis, (brose, kind of broth) ; bruil, (to broil) ; bu 
(to boil) ; chomber, (chamber) ; chonsil and chonsil, (chancel) ; 
donjer, (danger) ; dons and dons, (to dance) ; désant, (decent) ; 
fayver, (favour); Froéns and Frons, (France); kosi, (cause- 
way); kréter, (creature); gizer, (a ‘“‘disguiser’’); gontlit, 
(glove) ; gronj, (grange) ; jusnas, (jaundice); pom, (palm);_ 
stronjer, (stranger); sonder, (cinder), ; triskle and treékle, 
(treacle); kwishin and wishin, (cushion); and many more, — 
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jlossarial Words of OLE. Origin. ; << ae 
Cvhch inhabited the S.W. Riding “a i ta Nets 
history we can little more than sur. Probabis 
English (or Anglian), with 2 fair mingling of 
Scandinavians and with some Kelts. The last-named ante 
he ics of the Keltic kingdom of Loidis, who, however, 
¢atirely, or to have bees 


seem soon either to have disappeared 
so completely Anglicised that of their influence upon our 
dialect few, almost no, traces can now be found therein. The 
dinavian influence, reinforced by the Conqueror’s dis 
persal mentioned above, is very evident, as also is that of the 
later N.-French. It remains true, nevertheless, that, besides 
the grammatical forms dealt with already, the major Portion 
of our dialect is derived from O_E. sources. One would like 
to deal with that portion at some length ; but for the remainde: 
of this paper one must be content to quote a few examples of 
words briefly grouped according to kindred characteristics. 
(a) O.E. words which retain either old forms or ings, 
or both:—zkker, (an acre); awkkerin, {an acom); 4h, ce 
(yes) ; el (a hal, fool) ; st-after, (after) ; belli, (belly) ; burrs 


od of its 
it was chie 


(a garment, a measure) ; bédle, (a half-farthing) ; chark, {chil- 
blain) ; dollsm, (a tumbled heap) ; dreuz, (to drip, fall) ; drék 
and drét, (to drawl); fullsk, (a smart blow) ; flaskit, (tub, 
basket) ; fli, (a fly); fis, (a flea) ; grindle, (a bar, handle) ; 
ill or ull (to cover); kil, (to Cool) ; kit, (family, kindred) ; 
middlin, (moderate) ; min, (to remind) ; and many others. 

(b) A few words are Possibly from oldest English Toots, as: 
lolizk, (to play about idly) ; teu, (to struggle hard) ; tig, (to 
touch, challenge) ; uz, our, (possessive). Also a few others, 
now almost obsolete, retained their old final aspirate down 
to recent times, as :—koh and peh, (to Cough) ; iniuh, (enough); 
laih, (to laugh) ; toh, (tough) ; troh, (trough) ; woh, (a length 
of warp), and wohil; all of which I have heard myself as a 
boy many times, and the last three recently. 

(c) Of contractions in words and phrases one finds, and 
may expect to find, very many, since all dialects are essentially 
spoken, and not written, forms of language. Examples are :— 
ah't, (yes but) ; best, (without) ; eim, (even) ; eleim, (eleven) ; 
cuzinz, (eaves) ; nengkit,=an-enge-kit (a small tub); nont, 
(aunt) ; nunkle, (uncle) ; dpni, (halfpenny) ; s’, s‘l, st, (shall) ; 
sumdi, (somebody) ; warti, (work-day). 

Compound words, too, are the more interesting when the 
meaning of each component part is known, as :—bek-breid 
or bek-spittle, (a baking-board or shovel, for oat-cakes) ; 
bit-nid, (a make-shift) ; gizaurn, (a goose-iron) ; for-waunder, 
(a ‘‘pusher’’ to the front) ; th’-ill-ups-war ;ketsrs-frem ; k€tsrs- 
wohil ; snik-snesrlz ; winter-ej ; and many more. 
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(d) Village people are prone to criticize each other 


Oj 
and bluntly ; and our dialect is pretty full of words and pha 
expressive of such criticism—nicknames and terms of aby 


i tempt, anger, etc. The Glossary has many aaa 
Banke bend-end, best-wit ; bamstik, beat ch 

, flau-bi-skau, gop, gridi-grest, nuszi-pauker, Dunk! 
nuppit, sammi, strakle-brénz, taulob, trollsp, waekki ete., ae 
An examination of the common phrases and Sayings jg 
vogue in a dialect will often reveal a wealth of similes, is 
aphors, and other highly imaginative expressions. Such a 
many of the words and phrases quoted above, and many more 
might be named. Indeed, one could go on quoting and remark. 
ing upon examples of various kinds by the hundred ; but the 
limits of this paper have been almost reached. 


On looki 
back over it as a whole it seems to wear a rather Serious face. 
In that, as an old saying of ours has it: ‘It a 


2 pn fevverz it 
father. Let me conclude by quoting two or three 7 


s lems 
from the Glossary—anent nothing in particular, but just to 
end on a more cheerful note :— 


(i) agét, agoing, on the move, at work [prob. ON, a, 
gata, way, path]. E.g. A southern gentleman, who had 
recently come to reside in this district, was listening toa 
charwoman in his house telling a woeful tale of Poverty— 
her son and daughter were ill and unable to work, “an? jf 
she said, ‘“tmi uzbend worn't kipin ogét au dusn't nO wee wi 
shad di.’ ‘Why,’ exclaimed the yentleman, innocent} 
astonished, “*I didn’t know your husband was a gale-keeper, 
Mrs. Booth, I thought he was a weaver!” 


(2) drau-spokkn, dry-spoken, apt to speak with dry humour— 
as was, for example, a certain well-know n “local character,” 
While taking a walk, he met a tramp, who accosted him 
with—"'Hey, mester, au'm ard up; ken yo elp mi? Au'v 
bin on t’ ruad Ol this dé."” Answer: “Well! the mun trau 
U kosi far a chénj.” 

(3) usslement, furnishinys, equipment ; 
collection of odds and ends. 
etc. (N.E.D.)}. 


au rekkn yo'n gett 


hence lumber 
[O. Fr. hustillemen n 
E.g A friend, meeting a 
sittin-riim it” niu eas 2 
“Ah, au rekkn we wn, st lisst twauf kdélz it 
Bst, thw néz, it's nobbst 9 smoll ‘n (: 
filld it full a wsslement— farm hinz az 0 
Hus sittin’ rom far mi—wet wi 
sn’ t’kesch, 3n’ pot thingz an! 
thr kean’t ich ardli best nokkin- 
chok full 3 ussloment till au kean 
rim igou!!’ 


THREE FOLK PLAYS, 


Contributed by H, Askmw, 


1 SWORD DANCERS’ PLAy, 


The party usually consisted of nine men—five dancers, two 
clowns, a clothes carrier, and a fiddler, The two clowns were 
known as ‘Tommy"’ and “Bessy.'! : The performances con- 
sisted mainly of a song or dialogue in rhyme; in the course 
of which a guarrel was supposed to take place; one of the 
characters being killed, and then revived by & comic doctor, 

Mach performer was introduced individually hy Tommy— 

Tommy. It's a ramblin’ here I've ta'en 
The country for to see, 
Five actors | have brought, 
| Yet better cannot be, 


Now my actors they are young, 
And they've ne'er been out before ; 

} But they'll do the best they can, 
And the best can do no more, 


Now the first that I call on 
1s George our noble King, 
Long time he's been at Wars, 
Good tidings back he'll bring, 
[Enter King George. 
The next that I call on 
He is the Squire's son, 
He's like to lose his love 
Because he is too young, 
[Enter Squire's Son, 


Little Foxcy* is the next, 
With the orange and thie blue, 
And the debts he has paid off, 
Both Trench and Spaniards, too, 
[Enter Little Foxey. 


*Foxey = Napoleon, 


ge 


Now the next that 1 call on 
Is the King of Sicily7, 
My daughter he shall have 
‘And married they shall be. 


[Enter King of Sicily, 


Now the next that I call on 
He is 2 pitman bold, 

He works all underground 
To keep him from the cold. 


[Enter Pitman, 


After this last introduction, the Tommy sings— 


It’s now you've seen them all, 
Think of them what you will, 

Though we'll stand back awhile 
Till they do try their skill. 


Now fiddler then, take up thy fiddle, 
Play the Inds their hearts’ desire 
Or else we'll break thy fiddic 
And fling thee a back o? the fire. 
[Music and Sword Dance. 


The date of the above rhymes is_ probably determined 
the references to ‘*Foxey”’ and the King of Sicily. 


DURHAM VERSION OF THE ‘“‘GUISER’S" PLAY. 


1st Actor. Good evening, friends and neighbours all, 
more we're glad to meet you, 
A merry Christmas and a happy New Ye 


we grect you. 
sxp Actor. 1 open the door, I enter in, 

For in this house shall be a fight, 
If you don’t believe the words I say, 


| I hope the battle will soon begin 5 
| Step in, King George, and clear the way. 
\ [Enter King George.] 
! 
{The King of Sicily entered into an alliance with Great Brij 
ist December, 1799- Ww 
g 


Stir up the fire and make a light, 


gr 


srorat. In steps in King George, King George is my 
 CRORGE- y 
Kine GE name, 

Sword and pistol by my. side, 


| hope to win 
the game. 


AcTOR The game, sir? the game? ‘tis not Within your 
. .s ~ 
and 


power, 
I'll slash thee into mincemeat in less than half. 
an-hour. 
Kina GEORGE. How can’st thou? 
Kina GB ' r ; 
AcIoR: My body is made of iron, my hewt is made 
and 4 t y 


of steel, 

My hands are made of knucklebones, 1 challenge 
thee to the field. 

Kina GRorGr. Who, sir? 

KING 

sxp ACTOR. 1, sir! 

Kin Grorce, Take your sword and try, sir, 


[hey fight with wooden swords. ] 


jm Actor. — Kight on, fight on, my gallant boys, 
7 And give us room to rhyme, 
For in this house we'll show you, 
That it is Christmas time, 


[The 2nd Actor falls, and is caught by the 4th Ac! 


lor, who 
kneels and rests the head of the 2nd Actor upon h 


is knee.] 
qtu Actor. Alas! alas! what hast thou done, 
Thou'st killed thy brother’s only son. 

Kinc GrorGe. Send for the £10 doctor. 

qmu Actor. There is no £10 doctor, 

Kinc Grorce. Send for the £20 doctor. 

qtu Actor. ‘There is no £20 doctor. 

King Georcr. One hundred pounds for a doctor! 


[Enter Doctor.] 


Doctor. Here steps in old Doctor Brown, 
The best old doctor in the town, 


Kine Georce. How came you to be the best old doctor in 
the town? 


Doctor. By my travels, 
Kinc Georcr. Where did you trayel? 
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England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 

Italy, Sicily, France, and Spain, ) 

Three times round and back again, 

Kine Grorce. What can you cure? 

Doctor. Anything. 

Kinc Grorce. Can you bring a dead man to life again? 

l can. I have a little bottle in my pocket 

That goes tic-tac, 

Rise up dead Jack. 

[He raises the head of the 2nd Actor and places the bottle 
to his lips.] 

Take a drink out of my little bottle 

And let this go down your thrittle-thrott 


[The 2nd Actor revives. } 


Docror. 


Doctor. 


ALL SING. Our brother’s come to life again, 
We will never fight no more ; 
We will be as kind as brothers 
As ever we were before ; 
With pockets full of money and cellars fj 
of beer, - 
We wish you a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. ae 
2nd AcTOR Once I was dead, but now I’m alive, 
(revived). Blest be the doctor who made me revive. 


(Enter Johnny Funny.) 


Jounsy Funny. Here comes in old Johnny Funny, 
I’m the man that gathers the money ; 
The roads are very clarty, my shoes are 

thin, 

I keep a little hairy purse to put the money 
If you have no copper, silver will do ; 
If you hayen’t a penny, a ha’penny will do; 
If you hayen’t a ha’penny, a farthing will do; 
If you hayen’t a farthing, God bless you,” 


[Enter Devil Doubt.] 


Devit-pousr. In come I, little Devil-doubt, j 
If 1 don't get money, I'll sweep you all ou 
Money I want, and money I'll have ; 
If I don’t get money, I’ll sweep 
your graye. 
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character frequently introduced 
Aner elgium-bug”— 

calle Here comes in old Beelzebub, 
Over my shoulder I carry my club, 
In my hand a frying-pan, 
1 think myself a jolly old man ; 
A jolly old man I ought to be, 
1 have two sons as big as thee, 
One is tall, the other small, 
I think myself above them all, 


is Beelzebub, often 


After the entrance of Johnny F 
he collection was taken, for th: 
after another and sing a vi 
in the chorus. 


unny it was the custom, while 
ie actors to step forward one 
erse of a popular song, all joining 


BORDER VERSION OF THE “GUISER’S” PLAY. 


One of the actors, “Bessy,” dressed like a servant-maid, 
pegins the fun by sweeping the floor vigorously with her 
broom, and singing a prologue, as follows ;— 

Redd sticks, redd_ steels, 

Here comes in a pack of feels, 

A pack of feels behind the door, 

Step in, King George, and clear the Way. 


Make room for yallant sport, 

For in this house we must resort, 
Resort, sport, merry play, 

Step in, King George, and clear the way. 


King George now comes forward and says :— 


Kinc GeorGe. Here I come in myself, sir, 
That never came before ; 
I'll do the best that I can do, 
What can the best do more? 
The next that I call in, 
He is a farmer's son; 
He is like to lose his own true love, 
Because he is too young. 
[Enter Farmer’s Son. 
Farmer's Son. If I be too young, 
I’ve got money for to rove; 
And freely will I spend it all, 
Before I lose my love, 


— lS 


Kine Grorcr, 


Gonati. 


Kine Grorer. 


[They begin to fight, and King George falls down dead ] 


Farmer's Son, 


Gotiutn. 


Farmer's Son, 


Gouiatn. 


Doctor. 
GouiaTn. 


Doctor. 


GoLiaTr. 


Doctor. 


Go.taTH. 
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The next that T call in, 

He is Goliath" bold, 

He fought the battle of Quebec 
And won five tons of gold. 


[Enter Goliath 
Here IT come in Goliath, ‘ 
joliath is my name, 
A sword and pistol by my side, 
1 hope to win the game. 


Goliath, Goliath, it is not in your 
I plunge my dart into your heart 
And down your blood will pour. 


Power, 


Now this young man is dead, sir, 
And on the ground is laid ; 
And you will suffer for it, 

I’m very sore afraid. 


You, being villains all, 

How can you set the blame on me; 
Surely my two eyes were shut 
When this young man did dee. 


How could your two eyes be shut 
When I stood looking on, 

You drew your sword, gentle sir, 
And slain this young man. 


If I have slain this young man, 
I will cure him in half an hour ; 
Is there a doctor to be found here? 


[Enter a Doctor, 


I am a doctor 
What can you cure? 


I can cure the hitches, stitches, and billy-go- 
hitches. 7 


What will you take to cure him? Five pounds? 


No, five pounds won’t buy him a pair oj 
breeches for the devil to fly up the lum with. 


Will ten pounds do? 


¥Goliath=General Wolfe. 
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Yes. I've got a bottle here, I'll put a little 
Doctor: in his nose, and a little in his veins ; 


Rise up, King George, and fight again. 
[He gives King George a dose. King George revives. 


sE. Once I was dead, sir ; 
KING GrOK And now I am alive. 
Blessed be the happy man, 
That made me to revive. 
We will shake hands, 
And we will fight no more ; 


And we will agree like brothers, 
As we did once before. 


, 


aking round a box to 
to the host, saying :— 
acm Your bottles are full of whiskey, 
” Your barrels are full of beer, 
I wish you a merry Christmas 
And a happy New Year. 


Here they sing a few songs, and t 
collect money, leave with good Wishes 


The above is given in a little book, ‘'A Corner in the 
North,”’ written by the late Rey. Hastings M. Neville, Rector 
of Ford. 

The reference to Quebec is an interesting one, as there isa 
tradition that a Ford man was with Wolfe when he was killed 
and held up his head in his dying moments. The man was 


named Sanderson and he is said to be represented in West's 
celebrated picture. 
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NOTES ON THE GOATHLAND FOLK PLAy 


By Frank W, Dowsoy. 


The Goathland Play was last performed in Goathland So) 
seventy years ago, It used to be acted in the Cross pj es | 
(now a private house), at the tailor's shop, at the blacksmith? 
shop, and at the Lord Nelson Inn, Beckhole, 1 believe th 
only living person who has seen the play is Charles Brockett 
but of that I am not quite certain. Had 1 taken sullicient 
interest even twenty-five years ago, I could have recoy, 
great part of the old play from the lips of some wi 
in it. I knew at least five of them intimately, 


Unlike the sword dances of the Plough Stots, it wa 
on Easter Monday and Tuesday, From several old Goathlang 
worthies I have gleaned information at various times about 
the play and the actors at the last performance. The fiddler 
was John Pennock, of Lins Farm, near Thomason Force. 
was a man of extraordinarily good memory, who could relate 
passages and songs at great length. Old John described to. 
me, years ayo, some of the characters and their lines, e 
described how the Doctor, Miller, andClown came on the scene 
in such a way as to make me suspect that the old Goathland 
Play was almost identical with the Ampleforth Play. 


S played 


P 

As in the various Yorkshire Sword Dances there are y 
tions of costume and figure, so doubtless there were variations 
in the play. Local allusions were undoubtedly made to add to 
the fun. Also, I believe, local dances were introduced, bu 
the broad features of the play seem to have been common to. 
Ampleforth and Goathland. There is also a great resemblance 
to the Pace Egg Play of the West Riding, as a perusal’ of 
the texts will show. In the Goathland Play as in the Amp! 
forth Play, which I have been fortunate enough to see well 
acted in London, the characters enter to boast of their prowess 
and to show their skill. The Miller, for example, entered to. 
the accompaniment of the clicking of some wooden instrum t 
to suggest his mill-wheel at work. The Doctor rode in upon) 
a horse, the body of which consisted of two men hidden b 
cloth, and the head was represented by a carved and painted 
wooden image with a mane. Its jaws were made to | 


aria- 
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the pull of the bridle. This horse's head was 
ork of art. For a number of years it remained 


obedience a 
in ite ae of the cottages anenst the church, but a few 
Gored 9 t was sold to a lady at Scalby. 

s ago 


years yoctor's, patter was, I believe, word for word the 
: ic 


~ that of the Ampleforth Play. I recall these words 
came ba me b 


y John Pennock, John Hill, and Willie Pearson, 

as BNEM ned having seen the play in the Cross Pipes Inn 
asta a littke boy. John Hill, late of the Goathland 

ie ribed several of the local actors, and also how the 
plotel, endeavoured to revive a dead body. This part would 


poctor aie tolerated, either for the coarse words, or for the 
not now The late Mr. Cecil Sharp expunged this part, too, 
aera from his version of the Ampleforth Play. 

] believe, 


remem 
shoem 
holm; 
Card ; and John Pennock, of Lins Farm, mentioned 
Go ousl fs All of these died within the past thirty years or so, 
In the following description of the play given by Mr. 
William Grayson, late of Green End, it will be seen that local 
dances were introduced. Mr. Grayson is now aged 78, and 
saw the dance at Beckhole more than sevenly years ago, 
“as a boy I was present at a dance and ‘finish-up’ feast at 
the Lord Nelson Inn, Beckhole, kept by Black Dick Harrison, 
The dancers appeared in all their finery, their caps and jackets 
adorned with bright red, white, pink, blue, and green ribbons, 
which fluttered as they danced. They had swords which they 
Jocked and lifted. The Masters of the Revels, Robinson Carter, 
came flaunting in, brandishing his sword and declaiming : 

‘I'm the king and conqueror 

And here I do advance.’ 


Next came Matthew Readman, saying : 
‘I'm the clown of our town 
And come to sce the dance.! 
Then came Jim Dowson, the Miller : 
‘I’m the dusty Miller 
That J'd scorn to deny, 
I grind for both the rich and poor ; 
I drink good ale 
For it’s most excellent, 
But I always pay off my old score; 
Tol-i-lol, tol-i-lol, 
Folli-diddle, dolli-day.” 


Ai 
They had also a cushionsdance, and sang 


‘Vor we are valiant sailor lads 
Who've lately come on shore, 

And he that delights Ina bonny, bonny lass 
May Idias her on the floor.’ 


Then the ene who had the cushion dropped it before 9 


and knelt on tty and usually the yl also knelt do Bir 
WH 
Cushion, and then they Idssed.'! Monin 


I have a strony bellef that the play came to G 
other places In the Matton district (roi Ampletorth a paed ; 
tho instrumentality of the famous John Robinson cnesen | 
“Dandy John," who tlved at Egton about a conti ha 
Ho was a man of somewhat better ‘ype than his neight 
a music master, who taught dancing in the villages me hy 
about. He visited Goathland, and went over the moor, a 
the villoges in the Pickering Vale and Malton districts “Dar Ho 
John’ is said to have built himself a kind of hobby-hori Ondy 
Velocipede, upon which he crossed the moors, He could fe ay, 
downhill taster than a horse could trot. {have a Stron, bell i 
that the Gonthland Play was taught by this man oth tt 
Gonthland and in the Malton distriet, in which Ampleforth 
situated, As compared with the sword-daneing of the Plough 
Stots, 1 consider this play almost modern, gh 


Tho late Mr, Cecil Sharp informed me that he had traced the 
manuseript of the Goathland play to Sleights, where he thought 
it had been destroyed, He, however, had hopes that it might 
still be found; and, shortly before he died, he told me tha 
he had got on the track of it again, 


RZ] 


yORKSHIRE DIALECT COMPETITION. 


The competition for compositions in Yorkshire dizlect 
ced by the Yorkshire Dialect Society Proved a great 
Nearly one hundred entries were 


; sd the Eaal ake et eee Professor 
Abercrombte, of the University of Leeds. The award 


= follows: — 


NORTH AND EAST RIDINGS. 


Verse: First Prize— “Deby,” by J- aS oe 
Second Prize—**Heeam,”’ . Dowson. = 
Birkhall Road, Ca wae E6. 
Highly Commended—“ Esther,” by \ I 
Petch, Home Green, mie — 


Prose: First Prize—" T’Vorksher Wards, an’ t'Leyie 
There,"’ by John W. Dowson, St Bees, Wer- 
wang, Malton. 


Second Prize—No award. 


WEST RIDING. 


Verse: First Prize— “Peter Priestley." by Frank J. Green- 
wood, 60, Peel Square, Bradford. 

Second Prize—*To t’Ceckoo,” by Rev. Harry 

Shaw, 4, Cross Flatts Avenue, Beeston, Leeds 


Prose: First Prize—** Nowt Wrang.” by F. A. Carter, 
Church Green, Kirkberton, near Hoeddersield_ 
Second Prize—*A Yorkshire Charade,” br Miss 

A. C. Clapham, Austwick Hall, Lancaster. 


successful pieces appeared in “The Yorkshire Weekly 
I and the unsuccessful entries have been retumed in due 
course to the conipetitors. 


SOME FURTHER MINING TERMS FROM 
GREENHOW. 


Ry Taranp Brurr. 


BELT. To roll a crag along the ground by means of a 
wrapped round it from the back over the top, If 
rope is pulled, the erg will roll with comparative ease, 

BOOCKET-SPEEADE. Spade for cutting ordinary peats, 
They were right- and left-handed. The blade was 8 
inches long, and consisted of a horizontal underside 
6 inches wide and vertical portion 14 inches high, half 
of which tapered to the cutting-edge. The straight handle 
was 3 fect long. 

BOODDLE-SHOVEL. Shovel with a large heart-shaped | 
blade and a bent handle 6 to 7 feet long. 

CHANNIL. Immediately below the peat and overlying the 
clay is found a ferruginous layer called ‘channil."” The 
bucket above makes the best, very hard and hot peats, 

CLINTS. Limestone crags sticking out of the ground, 

COOPREISE. A gavelock, a crow-bar, 

COPT. Irregular smooth surface of a vein-side, with rounded. 
knobs. 

COTTER. A wedge to secure the cleft end of a piece 
wood mortised into another. As a verb, it means to. 
secure or fasten. ™ 

COWL or Cow. To scrape together, O.Fr, coillir, cucillir, 

DREE. Tedious, O.E, driege, drége—'Dree wurk is foowls" 
wurk."" 
EDGELEAMS. Sharp tools, edge tools, O.E. ecy-loma, lit. 


m, sharp tool. 
FLOWS. Top sods. 
FLOWT-SPEEADE or Fleein’-spceade. Sharp-edged, 
shaped spade with an ‘S’’-shaped handle about 
Used for cutting top-sods. 
FOOR. Furrow or artificially-cut groove, O.E. furh. 
GAVELOCK. Crow-bar, O.N. gaflak, a javelin. 


qt 


GIB. Cleft end of a stick which fits into a mortised hole, 

See ‘‘Cotter."’ The combination of the two jg “Gib” 
and “Cotter.” 

GRIKE: Crack in the rock, 


HAND PADS. Of leather to protect the hands, used in the 


past along with knee-pads when the miners crept along 
the low and narrow drifts. 


HUM. To throw. Possibly Hummerstones is derived from 
this verb. 

KANTED UP. Strata’ or beds thrown up on their sides, and 
which are not horizontal, are said to be “kanted up." 

KNOTT. An isolated hill, 

KNOWL, A knoll, 


LAP UP. Collecting the tools when finishing: the day's work. 
Also used in the sense of “being discharged," 


Low. A flame. —“T'low o t’cannel gat langer an’ blac 
nipped off an’ ran all over t'pleeace,”” abot a rag 
explosion in Aked Coal Pits, which frequently occurred. 
Afterwards they could not light their candles as the air 
was used up, and the men had to craw! out in the dark.) 


MELL. Mallet, big hammer of iron or wood. O.Ir, mail, 


MILL PEATS, For lead-smelting, they were 8 inches long 
or graft, which was mossy, produced the fiercest heat, 
but they were uneconomical. 


MOLL. Small pieces of peat and dust left on the floor of 
the peat-house at the end of the season, O.N. moli, 
crumbs, fragments. 

MOOSH, Soft moist substance, from which ‘moo 
also ‘'to moosh’’=to squash, j 


NOPE. A light blow with a hammer. 


PEATS. Used for fuel. Peats and mill peats were c 
the ‘‘sap’’ had risen in the spring, when the pe 
a peculiar plastic consistency. Peats after cut! 
laid on their flats on the grass, when partially d 
and two are “rigged’’ and when the drying is 
advanced the peats are built into open pikes. 7) 
which come from the layer nearest the channil, whi 
very crumbly, are placed in the centre, as they 
gently and not be exposed to the sun, P 
PEAT-SPEEADE, Used for cutting mill peats, 
consists of a horizontal and vertical portion 
inches long and 3 inches wide, The straigh 
3 feet long. 


SAWCRISSLE, Saw Tlorse, Two St. Andrew's Crosgeg 


nected tagether and used when cross-cutting lous and 
balks, 


SCADDILE, Unsteady. 

SCATTY, Small, about space. 

SCOOMSH, Rubbish, lumber, 

SY. Sink or give way, about rocks. "T'yoolf w 
syin’ an? wurkin’,”? OVE. sigan, 

SLIPE. To cut a thin slice (off a balk), 

SLIVER, Thin strip or filling-piece of wood, 

SPIERS, Pump-rods. 

STOOKS. Plug and feather, 

STOUP. Upright sides of door-stead, a post, 

SWAGGED. About strata kanted up. Used as a verb, it 


means lifting a heayy weight with a bar first on o 
side and then on the other, placing packings under Es 
the weight is lifted, v 
SWALE. To gutter, Candles swale in a draught. 
swelan, to burn; O.N. sviela, to choke with smoke, 


SWEIGH UP. To lift a heavy weight high enough to pl 
a packing under, 


ar ‘Always 


Ou, 


ace 


SYE. To trickle, also a drop—‘‘Not a sye,"” 


SYKE. Small stream or runtet, which, gathering volume 
becomes a beck. 3 


TOMM. A long thin line, used for lowering light articles into 
a sump or shaft. 


TRAPPINGS. Leather gear consisting of two loops which 
passed over the shoulders and a strap round the waist 
which latter had a small clevis, hooked on to which was 
a leather thong attached to a leather bag filled with ore. 
The thong passed between the legs of the worker, who 
was fitted with hand and knee-pads for crawling along 
the levels. 

VEIN CHEEK.  Slickenside. 


WATTER RING. Wooden launder fitted round the shaft-side, 
with clay joint, to intercept the water streaming down, 


WELT. To overthrow, roll a stone along with crow-bars by 
overturning it, O.N, velta. 


ne i 
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YORKSHIRE DIALECT, 1810. 


Aiea Armstrong, a Beverley antiquarian, has allowed 
to copy the very rare invitation to the ruth Meeting of 
me A : 


e Yorkshire Society in London. 


“Yorkshire 14th Meeting. 
The Winter Supper on Friday, 23rd Nov., 1810. 


at Messrs. Walker & Wingfteld’s, the White Hart Tavem, 
Corer of Warwick-court, High Holbom, Londoa, 


John Emery, Wm. Morley, Joseph Wilkinson, Stewards. 
Supper on Table a Quarter before 9 o'clock precisely. 
George Cotis Ascoegh, Sec. 


Chimler-Newkin, ist Nuv, 1$10. 
Ser. 

Intoh ole shaps, maks and forms that I cod rap, reave, 
tur, twist er twine wer manner ov tokin int? Weapentack 
I cuz frah, you’ave been summon’d toh cm tot’ Vi 
Meetin ov wer Yorksher Frinds—nough, tho wee 
an monny udders ken varrow weel that tGountree Dinlect 
izzent hofe worn out, yet yer Sekriterry bez soeah exhausted 
hiz Stwoar o’t’ Richmunsher Iddmm, that thars hardly a 
Crust ovt? Broon Leahf, er a Shife oy Whengby left in 
his Cubbert toh gi’-yeh this time toh sep oa—bad youl 
ole cum, I kno? fer ole that; azt’ 


neagh doote (fraigh former plentifully sct 
befoare yeh,—it’s sed t'White-Hart is toh be Caked intoh 
Vennisun Pasty, I hope it winnot be teanfe—}; as fer fun, 
Mester E’s furst Stuert, an laff be'ill mack huz, full er fastin ; 
besides o't? ttudder tweagh, yan’s arch an commical eneuf, 
while t’udders gitten a cobby Knack ov singing merry s2ngs. 

Nough az I sed afoare, aboot this seame Yorksher Letter ; 
you mun sum oy-yer gimmeh a smatterin oy help next yer; 
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sum canny Chap freah Creaven, Leeds, Huddersfield 
Halifax, surely mud spar me a wee bit ov his Mudder-tun r 
(nea’ll doote his Fadder’s had eneuf on 't) toh hel LS 
oot i me ode age, an prevent meh being compel’d toh laces 
Cockneigh Inglis, er resine, uw) 
being 
Yer umble Sarvant, 
T’Seckriterry tot’ Yorksher Meetin. 


er 


T'Loanin I ludg’d in i’t’ Summer gat Mucky, scea r 
cum back toh my Tankerd ov Yal ot’ hud Git an aval ae 

j settle fixt undert’ Bacon Flick hung toh smeuk on’'t Rannk 

boak int’ Chimler-Newkin.”’ 


The invitation from which this is copied is address ¢ 
Sir M. M. Sykes, Bt. M.P., of Sledmere, and sent by. d to 
from Staines. Post 


Ip IS, Wirty, 


+ 


YORKSHIRE DIALECT SOCIETY, 


SUMMARY OF CASH ACCOU! 


Ven Woes Serteunee YH, 192% 


Vir ig & G , y 


dh 
1924-—Bept, goth, IGzhe 
To Balance ,.. 3 1516 7 ity pemag an Nssuing Nenices for 
‘ Annual Meeting, Mov, SSW, 19244 2 5 9 
Iyaqers,  Advettisements lor sane 5496 
/ 1926 
lo 8 heeriptions ; ve JZ 12 O) y Printing 2d Neming Motices bor 
» Sale of Transsetions (MT JOH \etpng ite, este, g 
pring, Merting, York , a a 
1 Adverticements or same te, Ma 
» Vrinting and Neswing A Tams 
MNS ; 4 oO 
15 Subscription Vorme 0 § 26 
1 Viacenames Sipcommitue. |... o seo 
u Yorkshire Secsetatial Tr. SecA 6 2 4 
, Caretaker, University House, 
Nov, 15th. o 
15 Postages and Stationery 4 
1 Balance in Yank 
$857 4 t 


Audited and found conrect. 


re Signed) EB. P. KNOWLES 
her sth, 1925, vig tee EZ. ¥. KNOWLES 
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The 


Workshive Dialect Society. 


Founpep Marcn, 1897. 


President: 


Sir W. MH. ARTHINGTON WORSLEY, Bart., D.L., B.A, 
LL.D., Hovingham Hall, Malton. 


Vice-Presidents: 
His Grace the Lord Arcupisuop or York, 
The Most Hon. the Marquis or ZeTLanp, Aske, Richmond. 


Professor Josern Wricnt, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., F.B.A., 119, Banbury Road, Oxford, 


Professor Israet GoLtancz, Litt.D., F.B.A., King’s College, 
London. 


G. Avperson-Sitn, J.P,, D.L., Wheatcroft Cliffe, Scarboro’. 


Wintiam Cecit Suincspy, J.P., F.R.G.S., Bramham Old Hall, 
Boston Spa, Yorks. 


Professor H. C. Wyip, M.A., B.Litt., Alvescot, Oxford. 
Joun Jeremy Bricc, M.A., ].P., Kildwick Hall, Keighley. 
Professor W. A. Craicir, M.A., LL.D., Oriel College, Oxford. 


Professor H. Munro Cuapwick, M.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge. 


Dr. J. E. Eppison, The Lodge, Adel, near Leeds. 


Major J. Fairrax BiakesoroucH, M.C., Grove House, Norton- 
on-Tees. 


LioneL Cresswe tt, J.P., The Hall, Burley-in- Wharfedale. 

Jonuy Metcatre, J.P., Merlestead, Baildon. 

Rev. A. N. Coorer, M.A., The Vicarage, Filey. 

ButLer Woop, Central Free Library, Bradford. 

Rey. J. H. Green, M.A., Wellfield, Holmfirth. 

Joun Sticer, Cottingley Bridge, Bingley, Yorks. 

Rey. Tuomas Ciarke, The Manse, Thornton Rust, near 
Aysgarth. 

J. B. Battie, O.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor, The 
University, Leeds. 
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Council: 


M. FRANKLAND, B.A., Ossett, | Lionet Cresswett, J.P., The 
Jons Jeremy Bricc, M.A., Hall, Burley-in- Wharfedale. 
J-P., Kildwick Hall, Keigh- 
ley. 

JoserH HamBtey Rowe, M.B, 
C.M., 88, Horton Grange | Mrs. Cuartes RarcrirFe, 


Joux Hotmes, 9, Campbell 
St., Crosshills, nr. Keighley. 


Road, Bradford. Laverton Grange, Kirkby 
Professor G. C. Moore Situ, Malzeard, nr. Ripon. ; 

Litt.D., 31, Endeliffe Rise | yfiss Yorke, Sleningford 

Road, Sheffield, G Re a 
GLovEeR ALEXANDER, M.A., cape CNC: 

LL.M., Ridgefield, North | HAR\t>  Brure, 1, Marl- 

Hill Road, Headingley. borough Villas, Blue Bridge, 
Aurreo Harper, Brookfield York: 

House, Eccleshill. WattER Siti, Yorkshire 
J. R. Wry, B.A., Heath Weekly Post, Albion Street, 

Grove, Pudsey. Leeds. 
F. H. Marspen, M.A., 176, | Prof. E. Vaventine Gorpon, 
Rochdale Road, Halifax. B.A., 21a, St. Michael's 
Wie eae pane Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

h rammar chool, 

Bradford. F. Austin Hype, M.A., 


F.R.Hist-Soc., The Old 
Strect, Barnsley. Manse, Woodhouse Grove 
Douctas CHARLESWoRTH, Hill School, Apperley Bridge. 
Top Lane, Cawthorne, | J. Srert, 17, Park Lane, 
Barnsley. Sutton-in-Craven. 


E. G. Bayrorp, 38, Eldon 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 
Miss L H. Attison, 36, Clarendon Road, Leeds. 


Hon. Editorial Secretaries : 
Georce H. Cowxinc, M.A., The University, Leeds. 
Witrrip J. Hattipay, M.A., Gavrelle, Armley Grange Drive, 
Leeds. 


List of Life Members. 


Grorce Avverson-Smitii, J.P., D.L., Wheatcroft Cliffe, 
Scarborough. 

Rey. W. J. Brown, B.A., 21, Defoe Avenue, Kew Gardens, 
London, S.W. 

Professor IsraeL Gottancz, M.A., Litt.D., King’s College, 
London, 
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Hon, Jony Hyor, F.R.G.S., F.S.S 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A, 

Wittiam Cec Suesny, J.P., F-R.G.S., Bramham Old Hall 
Boston Spa. , 

Aurrep W. Wittiny, Haygates, Finchampstead, Berks, 

Professor Josrri Wrrout, M.A., D.Litt, Ph.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D., F.B.A., Oxford. » 

Sir Joun Barran, Bart., Sawley Hall, Ripon. 

Artuur J, Watker, Mount St, John, Thirsk, Yorks, 


Professor H. Muxro Cnavwick, M.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge. : 


Mrs. C. Ratetire, Laverton Grange, Kirkby Malzeard, nr, 
Ripon. “t 

The HrapMmaster, Silcoates School, Silcoates. 

S. J. Cuavwick, F.S.A., Lyndhurst, Dewsbury. 


+, 1760, Euclid St. N.W,, 


Ainley, Prof. C. W., University College, Rangoon, Burma. 
Alexander, Mrs., Ridgefield, North Hill Road, Headingley, 
Leeds. 


Askew, H., 23, Whitworth Terrace, Spennymoor, Co. Durham, 


Baillie, Dr, Leeds University. 

Barbier, Professor Paul, The University, Leeds. 

Barker, E. Phillips, 426, Woodborough Road, Nottingham, 

Barnsley Booklovers’ Club, c/o E. G. Bayford, 38, Eldon — 
Street, Barnsley. 

Barnsley Public Library, Harvey Institute, Barnsley. 

Barraclough, John WV. Furlane, Greenfield, near Oldham. 

Barrett, Stanley, 13, Sholebrooke Terrace, Chapeltown, Leeds. 

Barton, Harold M., Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2, 

Batley Corporation Library, Batley. 

Beckett, William, Tapton House, Broomhill, Sheffield 

Berwick, W. E. H., M.A., The University, Leeds. 

Birdsall, Edgar J., 54, West Strect, Scarborough. 

Black, Mrs. G. Barnard, North Holm, Columbus Ravine, 
Scarborough. 

Blackpool Corporation Library (R. Hill), Blackpool. 

Bland, Frederick, 6, Kenbourne Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 

Bloomfield, Rev. Herbert, M.A., Moordown Vicarage, 
Boumemouth. 

Bodenham, R., B.A., Wheelwright Grammar School, 
Dewsbury. 

Booth, Edward C., Seaton, near Hull. 

Box, A. M., 14, Magrath Avenue, Cambridge. 

Bradford Free Library, Bradford, Yorks. 
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Bradley, Jonas, Horton Croft, 
Bramley, E., M.A., 6, Paradi 
Browne, Rev. A. B., M.A, 
Grafton, York, 

Brown, W. W., B.A., 1, Balmoral Place, Halifax. 
Brufton, H. P., 49, Salisbury Road, Crookes, Sheflicld, 
Burnell, W. B., Technical School, Pudsey. 
Burton, J. J., Rosecroft, Nunthorpe. 
Briggs, Mrs. Alfred, High Croft, Hartshead, 


Stanbury, Keighley, 
se Square, Sheffield, 
The Vicarage, Marton-cum- 


Liversedge. 


Cadman, H. Ashwell, Hill Top House, Gomersal, near Leeds. 

Calvert, A. R., Garth, Grange-over-Sands, 

Campbell, H. E., Sinnington, S.0., Yorks. 

Carlill, J. A., Colonial Chambers, Land of Green Ginger, Hull, 

Charlton, Professor H. B., Victoria University, Manchester. 

Clarke, Edgar S., Clarewood, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

Clough, Major Robert, 6, Park Drive, Bradford. 

Coates, E. W., Cookridge Hospital, Leeds. 

Cockin, S., Wood Rhydding, Ilkley. 

Columbia University Library, New York, U.S.A, 

Collingwood, B., 20, Consort Terrace, Leeds. 

Coward, John, 26, West View, Barnsley. 

Cowling, Harry, 10, Bradley Road, Silsden, 

Craven, John E., Holly Bank, Walsden, near Todmorden, 

Craven, Chas. W., 383, Spring Bank West, Hull. 

Crewe, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K.G., P.C., M.A., 
F.S.A., LL.D., Crewe Hall, Crewe. 

Crosland, R. Wilfrid, Barmoor, Hutton-le-Hole, Kirby 
Moorside. F 

Crossley, John B., 55, Clarendon Road, Leeds. 

Crossley, Arthur Riley, J.P., Falling Royd, Hebden Bridge. 


Dawson, Frederick, Delf View, Eyam, via Sheffield. 

Dawson, H. T., 16, Headfield Road, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 

Deane, Edgar E., LL.D., 1, Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Denby, Maurice, M.A., Ph.D., 20, Gaythorn Terrace, Clayton, 
nr. Bradford. 

Denby, R. Coventry, Halifax Commercial Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

Dent, William Dixon, Ashness, Grange-over-Sands, 

Denwood, Jonathan M., 72, Kirkgate, Cockermouth, 

Dewsbury Corporation Library. 

Dickenson, Mrs. L. G., 3, Layton Drive, Rawdon, Leeds, 

Dodson, F. E., 40, Doncaster Street, Sheffield. 

Dowson, F. W., 35, Birkhall Road, Catford, London, S. 

Dyson, Fredk, P., 15, Albany Road, Sharrow, Shefiield. 
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Eastwood, C. W., 66, Cavendish Drive, Rock Ferry, Cheshire 
Elgee, Frank, Shirley House, Commondale, Grosmont, Vorkeel 
Ellin, T. R., Endcliffe Holt, Endcliffe Crescent, Sheffield. 3 
Ellis, J. W., 5, Kimberley Avenue, Gt. Crosby, Liverpool}, 
English, Dr, T. F., Netherby, Sleights, nr. Whitby. 


Farrer, A. G. D., Beechcroft, Balcombe, Sussex. 

Farrow, Rey. John Ellis, M.A., Flaxton Rectory, York, 

Faweett, W. H., Longroyd, Thornfield Grove, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Fisher, Ne R., 7, Mill Hill, Pontefract. 

Fisher, Mrs., 78, Chapel Allerton Terrace, Chapel Allerton 
Leeds. 0 


Fisher, Thos. M., Foyfield House, Darley, Leeds. 
Fletcher, ]. S., Midharbour, Nutbourne, Emsworth, Hants, 


Ford, Miss Emily, The Willows, Adel, near Leeds. 

France, H., ‘‘Westfields,”” Mirfield. 

Fugill, Fred, ‘‘Aysgarth,’’ 422, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Fyfe, Miss E. W., B.A., M.I.H., ‘‘Roseneath,"’ 3, Blenkarne 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


Goodyear, R. A. H., Cloughton, Scarborough. 
Gordon, Professor G, S., M-A., 10, Chadlington Road, Oxford, 
Grant, A. J., Sharrow Hill House, Sheffield. 


Haigh, Herbert, 119, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

Haigh, \W, E., 13, Wormald Street, Almondbury, Huddersfield, 

Halifax Public Library, Belle Vue, Halifax, Yorks. 

Halliday, A. E., 17, Sandhurst Grove, Harehills Lane, Leeds. 

Hampson, W., 151, Church Lane, Normanton. 

Hanson, T, W., 32, Southgate, Halifax. 

Hardwick, George, 5, Cambridge Street, Bridlington. 

Hardwicke, Dr. G., Cliffe Grange, Snainton, Yorks, 

Harper, Josiah S., 18, Stanley Street, Normanton. 

Harrowing, Miss Helena, 2, Union Place, Whitby. 

Harrowing, Sir John, Low Stakesby, Whitby. 

Harvard College Library, U-S.A., per E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd., 
12, Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 

Wawksworth, Miss, 389, Crooke’s Moor Road, Sheffield. 

HMawksworth, Miss E., 389, Crooke’s Moor Road, Sheffield. 

Henry, John, 7, Cumberland Mansions, West End Lane, 
London, N.W.6. 

Hind, Rev. J. W., Cullingworth Vicarage, Bradford. 

Holdsworth, J. H., 53, Parsonage Road, West Bowling, 
Bradford. 

Holmes, John, 9, Campbell Street, Crosshills, nr, Keighley. 
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Hudson, H., 42, Shambles Street, Barnsley. 
Hull Public Library (W, F. Lawton), Hull. 
Hyde, Miss Muricl, 41, Eastgate South, Driffield. 


Jackson, F. G., ror, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Jackson, T. C., LL.D., Harland Rise, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 

Jessop, John, 4, Salmon Grove, Hull. 

Jones, Daniel, M.A., University College, London, W.C, 

Jones, J. D., Ph.D., B.A., The University, Sheffield. 

Jones, R. Jefferson, M.A., Newburgh House, Woodlands Road 
Darlington. 

Judson, H. J., 56, Wentworth Road, Barnet, Herts, 


Kay, Arthur, J.P., F.S.A., M.J.S., 11, Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

Keighley Carnegie Library, Keighley. 

Kinder, Arthur, Oakmere, Halt Road, Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancs. 

Knaggs, A. B., 2, Wonford Road, Exeter. 

Knight, A. L., Currer Hall, Langbar, Ilkley. 

Knight, Arthur, 3, Harborough Hill Road, Barnsley, 

Knowles, E. F., 2, Cranbourne Rd., Chellow Dene, Bradford. 

Kristiania University Library, per Sigurd Petersen og Eistein 
Raabe, Karl Johan's Gate 41-43, Oslo, Norway. 

Kungl. Universitets Bibliotek, Upsala, Sweden. 


Laverty, B., 11, Hilton Place, Potternewton, Leeds, 

Lawson, J. A., J.P., Elmwood Villas, Pudsey. 

Leconfield, Lady, Petworth House, Petworth, Sussex. 

Leeds Institute of Science, Leeds. 

Leeds Library Committee (T. W. Hand), Town Hall, Leeds. 
Leeds University Library (The Librarian), Leeds. 

Lockwood, Hallas, Grove Villas, Grove Street, Mirfield, Yorks. 
Lockwood, T. P., 85, Clarkehouse Road, Sheffield. 

Lodge, J., Hoyland, nr. Barnsley. 


Martin, A. C., The American Consul-General, Beirout, Syria. 

Mackenzie, Douglas Melville, M.D., Broadway Lodge, Petham, 
near Canterbury. 

Macmillan, D., F.S.S., M.I.H., Walden, Sidcup, Kent. 

Manchester University Library (The Librarian), Manchester. 

Marwood, Miss V., c/o Lady Ley, Lealholm Lodge, Grosmont, 

Maugham, J., Jervaulx, Middleham, Yorks. 

Marston, G., Alexandra Road, Pudsey. 

Mathers, James, Midland Hotel, Bradford. 
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Maufe, Frederic B., Hanoyer House, Regent’s Park, N.W.s8, 

McDonald, Mrs. C. G, A., 69, Showell Green Lane, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. ‘ 

Mellor, H., Holmleigh, Netherthong, Huddersfield. 

Metcalfe, John A., 29, Ruthin Gardens, Cardiff. 

Middleton, E., 40, Wostenholme Road, Sheffield. 

Middleton, H. W., 21, Albany Road, Sheffield. 

Mitchell, Miss S. E., 36, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds, 

Molland, Miss G. A., 157, Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 

Morrell, J. B., J.P., Burton Croft, York. 

Mosley, IF. O., F.L.S., University College, Reading. 


Newboult, F. J., 17, Chesham Street, Bradford. 

New York Public Library, New York, U.S.A., per B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 

Nicholson, J., 50, Berkeley Street, Hull. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 


Oldfield, A. B., A.K.C., Rydal Villas, Crawshaw Avenue, 
Pudsey, nr. Leeds. 

Ormerod, Alderman W., ‘'The Crossways,’’ Leeds Road, 
Harrogate. 

Ossett and Horbury Literary Soc., c/o E. F. Lucas, Barrow- 
cliffe House, Ossett. - 

Overend, J. W., A.R-San.I., Eccleshill, Bradford. 


Parke, A. Irving, 3, Broughton Rise, Malton. 

Parker, G. W., 13, Vernon Road, Heckmondwike. 

Parsons, Ernest A., 10, Whitehall Gardens, Victoria Avenue, 
Hull. 

Pattison, Frank W., 7, Burwood Place, London, W. 

Pearson, Rev. J. Arthur, 4, Ella Rd., Crouch Hill, London, N. 

Pearson, Rev. V. W., Bodawen, Four Mile Bridge, Holyhead. 

Peckitt, Miss, Carlton Husthwaite, Thirsk, Yorks. 

Perry, F. C., M.A., 19, Clifton Place, Shipley. 

Pickles, John W., South Bank, Thornton, Bradford. 

Ping, A. Wentworth, St. Olave’s, Clifton, York. 

Powell, Robert, Sherburn House, Birkenshaw, nr. Bradford, 

Pratt, Thomas, Royd Bank, Rawdon, Leeds. 


Ramsden, G. T., J.P., M.A., Bramham House, Boston Spa. 

Robinson, G. M., 59, Hallewell Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Rudd, R. H., Brantwood, Holly Bank Road, Great Horton, 
Bradford. 
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Sanders, J. W., ‘‘Eslaforde,’’ Selly Oak Road, King's Norton, 
Birmingham. 

Scott, H. V., St. Peter’s Grove, York. 

Sheffield Corporation Free Library. 

Sheppard, T., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.A, (Scot), Municipa) 
Museum, Hull. 

Sleath, Mrs. Oakes House, Halifax. 

Smales, G. M., Barclay’s Bank, Ossett. 

Smith, Mrs , Chapel House, Grassington, near Skipton. 

Smith, L. Pearsall, M.A., 11, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, 
S.W. 

Smith, A. H., B.A., Field House, Triangle, Halifax. 

Smith, B. E,. ” Chapel House, Grassington, Skipton. 

Smith, Arthur, Kirkgate, Thirsk, Yorks. 

Smith, W. A., B.Sc., Haworth, nr. Keighley. 

Snowden, J. Keighley, 24, Auriol Road, West Kensington 
London. 

Snowden, Rt. Hon. Philip, M.P., Eden Lodge, Tilford, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Spen Valley Literary Society. 

Stell, D., B.A,, Lees, Keighley. 

Stephens, Rev. Thomas, Horsley Vicarage, Otterburn, North 
umberland. 

Stokes, J., M.A., M.D., 26, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. 


Taylor, Frank J., c/o Y.M.C.A., Blackett Street, Newcastle 
on-Tyne. 

Teesdale, E. V., 90, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 

Thomas, Dr. W., The Green, Featherstone, Pontefract. 

Thompson, Richard, Dringcote, The Mount, York. 

Tiffany, T. S., cherek Street, Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. 

Tolkien, Professc R., M.A., 22, Northmoor Rd., Oxford. 

Toller, Professor T. a M.A., Lansdowne House, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

Tomasson, Mrs., 20, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 

Tomasson, Miss C. E., B.A., 20, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 

Towlson, C. W., M.A., Woodhouse Grove School, Apperley 
Bridge. 

Townsend, Charles, 8, Parkinson's Chambers, Market Street, 
Bradford. 

Treliving, Norman, Reference Library, Leeds. 

Turner, Ben, The Homestead, Carlton Avenue, Batley. 


Umpleby, Arthur Stanley, J.P. , Stationmaster, Staithes, Yorks. 

Unwin, Maurice E., 360, Mushroom Lane, Weston Park, 
Sheffield. 

Unwin, Miss M. L. Hermione, 16, Clarendon Place, Leeds, 
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Waddington, T. A. J., ‘Yorkshire News" Office, Mansfield 
Street, York. 

Wakefield, T., Cunliffe Road, Ilkley. , 

Walker, Robert, Hawthorn Cottage, Gargrave, via Leeds, 

Ward, Miss Ida C., University College, Gower Street, London, 

Watson, D, C., 29, Bank Street, Shetlield. 

Watson, T. R., The Grammar School, Keighley. 

Welby, E. M. E., 21, High Street, Spalding, Lincs, 

Wheatley, |. Thompson, 3, Pitt Strect, Barnsley. 

Whiteley, Alfred, 32, Cavendish Road, Morecambe. 

Wightman, V., 7, Arboretum Street, Derby. 

Willis-Dison, A., Birley Tall, Wadsley Bridge, Sheffield, 

Wilkinson, J. U., Villa Rosa, Calverley Lane, Horsforth, 

Wilson, G. A., BeA., 12, East Parade, Sheffield. 

Wilson, John, 27, Church Street, Ossett, 

Wilson, Miss, Education Dept., County Hall, Wakefield, 

Wilton, Rev. AL S., BAA., Nempnett Rectory, Chew Stoke, 
Bristol. 

Woodwark, T. H., J.P., 16, Bagdale, Whitby. 


Yorkshire Association, Blackpool (G. Mitchell, 48, Adelaide 
Street, Blackpool). 

York Public Library (Arthur H. Furnish), York. 

Yorkshiremen, Society of—Derby (F. Wightman, Sec., 
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